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474 THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 

One might suppose that the Talmud would contain much discussion as to 
the person, the acts, and the teaching of Jesus, since it arose partly during his 
career and the infancy of Christianity. But exactly that is what is not found, 
for in the Talmud Jesus is very seldom spoken of, and but little is known of 
him. This is indeed surprising, but Herr Laible endeavors to explain the 
fact by remarking that the growth of the Church was ever developing 
itself less under the eyes of the Jews, Christianity passing soon from Palestine 
and Babylon, the seats of Jewish study and activity, to the nations farther 
west. It was, therefore, possible for them to ignore Jesus in the main. They 
could not know much about him because the writings of the Christians con- 
cerning him were burned rather than read. What little reference is made to 
him is fanciful rather than historical. They regard him as a seducer of the 
people and a sorcerer and a fool who had given himself out to be God. Herr 
Laible is particularly anxious, in writing this essay, to show to Jews themselves 
that their Talmud is not a trustworthy historical record as regards its view of 
Jesus, because it had neither the disposition nor the opportunity to tell the 
truth about him. He therefore directs the Jews to look to the Christian Scrip- 
tures to ascertain the facts about Jesus, and thinks that if they can thus turn 
from the Talmud to the New Testament they will be set right in their attitude 
toward their own Messiah. Every biblical student will wish to see for him- 
self these passages from the Talmud about Jesus, so that the book will doubt- 
less and deservedly have a large sale. C. \V. V. 



Eastern Customs in Bible Lands. By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., etc.. 
Canon of Durham, author of "The Great Sahara," "Land of Israel," 
etc. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1894. Pages viii. and 262. Price, 
$1.50. 
Canon Tristram is well known to every student of the Bible through his 
contributions to biblical literature along the line of natural history. During 
his study and sojourn in the East he has picked up many valuable specimens 
of ancient customs illustrative of the pages of Holy Writ. These he has 
grouped together under twelve chapters or discussions or chats. Some of the 
titles are the following: "Jesus as Teacher and Healer," "Journeying in 
the East," " Eastern Dwellings and Eastern Feasts," " Pastoral and Agricul- 
tural Life," " Military System ; Wars and Sieges," " Eastern Jurisprudence," 
" Trade and Money." The author is a vivid writer, describing just enough 
of detail to invest his narrative with a delightful interest. Customs, old and 
yet new to the reader, follow in rapid succession, and hold the reader's closest 
attention. There is little of monotony in so novel a topic, and the student's 
thought is carried on to the end with an ever-increasing momentum of interest. 
To begin to specify particular cases of new-old Oriental customs and thought 
would be simply to aggravate the reader and bring this writer under the ban. 
This work is somewhat similar to that of Dr. Trumbull's, noticed last month, 
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but they rarely cross each other's tracks. Both can be read with profit, and 
both make distinct contributions to the cause of biblical learning. Suffice it 
to say, that v[e cannot have too many books with the freshness and newness 
in material of this one of Canon Tristram. Price. 



Landmarks of Old Testament History : Samuel to Halachi. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., LL.D. New York: James Pott & Co., 1894. Pp. x., 525. 
Price, $1.50. 
This book consists chiefly of a collection of papers contributed to the 
Sunday School Times in connection with the weekly lessons of the Sunday 
School. They are written in the easy, pleasant style characteristic of the 
author, and convey a certain amount of instruction. The material is diluted 
biblical narrative, with added explanatory hints. No contribution is made to 
the knowledge of the reasonably instructed Bible student. What is con- 
tained could with greater profit be worked out by the less enlightened student 
from more original sources. Where there is little time at one's disposal for 
study, combined with little inclination to original and industrious investiga- 
tion, this book finds a certain fitness. But it must be confessed that one fails 
to see any strong reason for its purchase on the part of any other class of 
persons. G. S. G. 

The Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records. Told by Paul Carus. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1894. Pp. xiv., 275. 
Price, $1.50. 

The idea that has inspired Dr. Carus in this volume is an excellent one. 
We have had enough of the highly colored modern re-creations of the doc- 
trines and life of Buddha where an inextricable complex of early and late, 
foreign and native, materials is worked together and turned out into mellifluous 
verse. What does Buddhism say for itself ? This is the important question. 
Dr, Carus has attempted to answer it by gathering into this book the most 
striking and characteristic passages from the Buddhist writings of the olden 
time. Both narrative and doctrinal materials are presented, and the reader 
cannot fail to gain a surer notion of the Buddhism of the early days than 
from uncritical poems and descriptive manuals. 

The compiler shows that he knows where to go for his materials. He dis- 
claims the intention of producing a scientific work, and, while he nowhere 
definitely affirms that he is unfamiliar with the originals, his method of 
selection from various translations suggests that he is not a first-hand worker. 
To know what to choose at second-hand, however, is no ordinary qualification, 
and such knowledge is evident in the pages of this book. We feel that an 
error of judgment has been made in the modification of some of these 
materials, if it is modification that is suggested by the statement that " some 
[passages] are rendered rather freely in order to make them intelligible to the 



